1842]                   "THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER."                    igi
its process. The poems originally published in 1832 are many of them largely altered; generally with great judgment, and always with a view to strip off redundancies, to make the expression simpler and clearer, to substitute thought for imagery and substance for shadow. " The Lady of Shalott," for instance, is stripped of all her finery; her pearl garland, her velvet bed, her royal apparel and her "blinding diamond bright," are all gone; and certainly in the simple white robe which she now wears, her beauty shows to much greater advantage.
"The Miller's Daughter," again, is much enriched by the introduction of the mother of the lover; and the following beautiful stanzas (which many people, however, will be ill satisfied to miss) are displaced to make room for beauty of a much higher order:
Remember 'you the clear moonlight
That whiten'd all the eastern ridge, When o'er the water dancing white
I stepp'd upon the old mill bridgfc? I heard you whisper from above,
A lute-toned whisper, "I am here!" I murmur'd " Speak again, my love,
The stream is loud : I cannot hear! "
I heard, as I have seem'd to hear,
When all the under-air was still, The low voice of the glad New Year
Call to the freshly-flower'd hill. I heard, as I have often heard,
The nightingale in leafy woods Call to its mate when nothing stirr'd
To left or right but falling floods.
These, we observe, are away; and the following graceful and tender picture, full of the spirit of English rural life, appears in their place. (The late squire's son, we should premise, is bent on marrying the daughter of the wealthy miller:)
And slowly was my mother brought To yield consent to my desire: